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ON RECENT APOLOGETIC LITERATURE. 


A Paper read at Peking before the North China Tract Society at its Annual Meeting, 
May 27th, 1885. 


By J. Epxins, D.D. 


HE defence of Christianity must everywhere take the form 
required by the country and the circumstances of the people. 
The apologetics of Europe would not suit the state of things in 
China. The form of thought and reasoning assumed by the 
Christian advocate must be adapted to the region where he resides, 
and the prevailing customs of the age to which he belongs. When 
Augustine wrote the City of God, he made it a book which reflected 
the thought and historical conditions of the time in which he lived. 
Thus he described minutely the local superstitions of Italy, so that 
on that subject his work is perhaps the fullest by any ancient 
author. He also treated on theology and history thoroughly and 
said much on the wars of the Goths in their relation to Christianity. 
They had recently conquered Italy and captured the city of 
Rome. ‘The city was taken A.D. 410 and the work was finished 
426 A.D., after ten years labour upon it. The author took up 
the whole subjet ofc the fresh objections made by heathens to the 
Christian religion, as leading men to the neglect of the worship of 
the gods and causing the decline of the military strength of Rome. 
The neglect of the temples was impiety. The gods were angry 
and therefore the people suffered. The empire was weak and 
barbarians made an easy conquest. The enemies of Christianity 
at this time made a powerful argument out of this sort of reflec- 
tions, and the greatest of the Latin fathers exerted all his logical 
power and eloquence in refuting them. 
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Apologetic literature ought to reflect the spirit of the time and 
country where it is produced. It ought to be fresh in tone and 
style and bear the character of actuality and the marks of conflict. 
It ought to contain the genuine arguments brought forward by 
opponents, and the genuine replies of men living in the midst of the 
discussion. Let me give some examples from Augustine. It was 
said that the cruelties and madness of the Goths was unparalleled. 
He shews that no less cruelty and madness had been exhibited 
in many periods of Roman history when the gods were sedulously 
worshipped and commonly believed in. On occasion of the burning 
of the city by the Gauls and in the times of Marius and Sulla the 
massacres were most frightful in extent. The capture of Rome then 
could not fairly be said to result from the triumph of Christianity. 
So also many heathens said, ‘ We lead good lives already, what need 
have we of Christ ?”—They refused to obey Christ because they 
were satisfied with their own good lives. “‘ Why press me to become 
a Christian ? I have been defrauded by a Christian. I never defraud- 
ed any man. A Christian has broken his oath to me, I never broke 
my word to any man.” Neander also mentions men of profounder 
feelings who were animated by a loftier moral idea, and who per- 
ceiving the contrast between this idea and their own life, sought 
for peace in doctrines which no doubt had sprung from the uni- 
versal religious sense of mankind, while forming the system of the 
New Platonists in particular. These men held that God would pity 
all struggling and suffering souls, which while derived from himself 
were fettered in the bond of a sensual nature and sighed after their 
original source, and not only pity them, but purify them from all 
stains and free them from their chains. This reflection he cites 
from Synesius, a bishop of Cyrene who had learned the New 
Platonist doctrines and then became a Christian, just as it happened 
with the great Augustine himself. Apologetic literature then, 
judging from these examples, ought to be deeply tinctured with the 
religious features of the age. The struggles of the human heart 
ought to be described in it. There should be in it a record of 
popular superstition so far as they have any reality and power 
among the various classes of the population, and there should be 
a sympathetic treatment of all earnest pagan beliefs and experi- 
ences. Sincerity and actuality should breathe from every page.* 
The heart should speak that the reader’s heart may respond. 

The success of mission work is likely to be accelerated in China 
and it may progress much faster than we expect. The conflict then 





* The same hand that wrote the City of God wrote The Confessions and both are 
apologetic. 
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must come, and the history of missions must deepen in interest every 
year. New combatants will appear, and all that can be reasonably 
said for the three religions of the Chinese will be said. Men will 
come on the arena who, like those of whom Neander speaks, will 
imagine they possess all they need in their own religion and especi- 
ally that they do not require a Redeemer. There will appear men 
who will answer perhaps as a pagan answered to Augustine: the 
best way to God is that of the good man who proves by his words 
and acts marked by piety, integrity, purity and a truth-loving 
spirit, that he hastens towards God with firm purpose of mind and 
soul. The way is that of purification effected by holy expiations, 
pious precepts, fasting and perseverance in goodness on the part of 
the body and the soul.* This kind of defence of paganism will be 
adopted more in the future of the Chinese missions than it has 
been in the past, because the collisions of opinion have not yet been 
sufficient to bring to the front the earnest thinkers among the sup- 
porters of the native religions. But the time is now fast approach- 
ing when they will feel themselves obliged to take up the defence 
of their religious opinions and to think more seriously than before 
on what they themselves really believe. 

A work was published last year at Canton called #% SE # #% 
“The removal of doubts.” It consists of various answers made 
by Christians to a tract of six pages on ancestral worship recently 
published in that city. The writer of the tract has been on 
terms of friendship with Christians. He is named Lo fu nan,t 
and he is a native of Canton province. He has a brother who 
belongs to the Wesleyan Mission and who was converted to Chris- 
tianity in Australia more than 20 years ago. But he himself is 
troubled with doubts respecting the religion of the West, because 
ancestral sacrifices are forbidden by Christianity. He writes the 
tract mentioned to expound his opinions and criticises the Christian 
religion. He then in a very respectful manner offers it to the 
Christians for criticism. The Christians, sixteen or eighteen in 
number, reply in a thick volume. The chief piece is by a convert 
belonging to the Basel Mission at Hongkong. He is named Wang 
yii ch‘u.t He contributes a learned treatise upon sacrifices, of fifty- 
five pages, and makes extensive use of the writings of various high- 
class Chinese authors. Particularly he brings to the defence of 
Christianity Wang chung § of the Ist century, and Ku-yen-wu || 
{Mau chi ling and Yen jo chi ** of the 17th century, making good 
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‘© Neander’s Church History, Vol. III. p. 125. 
+ #8 Gk Bi. § 
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controversial use of their productions, that is to say, the Lun Heng 
of Wang chung, and various writings of the other three. The latter 
half of the volume is made up of various pieces by Christian pastors 
and catechists, four of whom received prizes* for the excellence of 
their criticisms. The prizes and the expense of publication were 
borne by the Christian brother of the heathen eritic. Three writers 
of ten shorter pieces are of Téngchow fu in Shantung. 

This book has already been deseribed and its importance 
pointed out by Rev. T. W. Pearse in a paper printed in the 
Missionary Recorder.t ‘To that article I refer with pleasure as 
containing much interestmg matter on the subject of apologetic 
literature, and of this book in particular. 

The tract defending aneestral sacrifices was first pubhshed im 
Dr. Allen’s Magazine (the cessation of which is much to be regret- 
ted) at the beginning of the year 1883.{ It was written after ten 
years’ acquaintance with Christianity. It says that human nature 
agrees with heaven’s nature. Sacrifices to ancestors came out of the 
good nature of man and they are therefore accordant with the 
heavenly nature. Human nature is a gift from heaven. The Chris- 
tian religion in saying that God forbids sacrifices, leads man to hate 
and condemn the Christian religion itself for saying so. To cease 
from the worship of ancestors is to contradict the voice of econ- 
science speaking in man and is therefore to oppose the will of God. 
The Christians reply that human opinion is utterly unsafe as a 
guide. So good a man as Confucius was, remained till death 
the uncrowned king. He was a fugitive from his home. He was 
poor. He was in danger. He was reviled in the Cheng country 
and in distress in the Ch‘en country. He wished to float on the 
sea to some distant spot. He was looked on as an enemy by tho 
hereditary princes of states, and his doctrine was regarded as a 
system of fetters and handcuffs which no one would willingly wear. 
This harsh treatment of Confucius can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the heart of man is not according to the heavenly 
nature, but has become twisted out of its original rectitude. As it 
was with Confucius so it is with the religion of Jesus Christ now 
when it is noted by the Chinese. That hatred is no proof at all 
that this religion is not good or of divine origin. The writer here 
seizes the occasion to explain how human nature began well, having 
the divine gift of uprightness when first formed. He quotes the 
Book of Odes to show that Heaven produced mankind with good 
principles and a correct moral nature FHF KAW A M. K 


* Ten dollars for the best. Five dollars for the next in excellence. 
+ Number for Nov.-Dec. 1884. 


{ Everything should be done to encourage earnest discussion in Chinese Journals. 
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2 SH BH SE tS. This passage states that the people have a 
law of a moral kind which they have received from heaven with 
their bodily life. The reason why they approve of what is good and 
right is because of the moral nature they have received from Heaven. 

This passage is a very good example of the apologetic use of 
the classics. Its value, apologetically considered, appears in this. 
It records accepted doctrine of the 9th century before Christ. The 
doctrine was endorsed by Confucius and Mencius, three and four 
centuries later. It asserts that man was produced, or as we say 
created AE, by F tvien, “ Heaven,” and that man when he was 
made, was made upright. ‘The ready faculty of any good native 
preacher easily supplies him with the historical proof that after 
being so made, men “ have sought out many inventions.” 

The other arguments used by the defender of ancestral 
sacrifices are that history shews plainly that the neglect of these 
sacrifices brought ruin on emperors and dynasties. ‘The practice of 
the ancient kings sustains it and the assertion of the Christian 
religion that all sacrifices are now abrogated cannot invalidate a 
sacred duty. The great sage Confucius inculcated it ; the objection 
that the dead are not conscious of the worship offered falls to the 
ground, because if the worship is to be discontinued on this account, 
then all monuments, inscriptions, mounds and other honours done 
to the dead must also cease. He then states that the duty to 
sacrifice does not depend upon whether parents know or not when 
the worship is offered. He argues that it is better to fulfil all 
duties to parents, both during their life and afterwards, than to 
cease at death to honour them, thus disobeying a law and revolting 
the natural feelings of friends and relatives. He adds that morality 
itself stands and falls with the sacrifices, and this being sure ground, 
he enters his caveat against doing away with morality. He remarks 
further that if the Chinese are to follow the foreigner in abandoning 
this ancient custom they may just as well follow them in all their 
very singular customs.* He then objects to the pretensions of 
Christianity when it says how the world was created and professes 
to know what most men do not know. He prefers to believe in the 
Book of Changes, the Ho t‘tu and Lo sha, or magic square ¢ and 
such like revelations of mysteries. How can Christianity, he asks 
in respect to the revelation of mysteries be viewed as equal to the 
Book of Changes? ‘Taking that book as a guide there is a grand 


* The ancient diagrams called Ho-t'u Lo-shn of which the magic square of fifteen 
is supposed to be one. 

+ He mentions taking off the hat out of respect, raising the arm to make a bow, 
joining hands when men and woman meet, the wife sitting in a sedan chair while 
the husband walks beside her, the wife walking in front and the husband 
following. 
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omission in Christianity. The Book of Changes says that the 
principles of light and darkness are mutually necessary and univer- 
sally inseparable. But Christianity teaches the fatherhood of 
heaven and omits the maternity. Christians ask a blessing at 
every meal. They however only thank the Heavenly Father, 
forgetting to mention the earthly mother. Now at length they have 
begun to come to China in considerable numbers and learn to read 
our classics. As they proceed in their inquiry into the teaching of 
the wise kings of antiquity they will come to feel ashamed of their 
prohibition of sacrifices to ancestors, and their discouragement of 
the duties of benevolence and filial piety. For himself he believes 
that the Christians are mistaken, and that God never intended to 
prohibit the worship of ancestors. His own attitude towards 
Christianity has been he says very friendly and favourable, and he 
was long on the point of becoming a Christian himself, having the 
intention and wish to publish religious books. He wishes to 
supplement the teaching of Christians where it is deficient, and to 
exhort them to diligence in performing some omitted duties. But 
the prohibition to worship ancestors was a hindrance which 
prevented his taking this step. 

Such is the attack on Christianity. The replies from the 
Christians quite overwhelm the enemy. For instance, Yang siang 
fu tells him that the ancient Ho ttu and Lo shu have been lost, and 
that what we now possess are no older certainly than Kung an kwo 
and Lieu hin of the Han dynasty and Shau kang tsie of the Sung. 
He might have said more, for they were really not earlier than the 
Sung dynasty.* Ifany one wishes to learn the secrets of nature 
he will find trigonometry, the telescope and the sextant, more 
effective in opening stores of new knowledge than the boasted Book 
of Changes. ‘To know about heaven and man he will not find so 
good a guide as the Old and New Testaments. ‘The Book of 
Changes he says is helpful for teaching a man to diminish his 
faults. For this it is very useful, but it certainly does not unfold 
the secret things of nature. 

Yang siang fu, in an essay upon sacrifices, says that the law 
and will of God were made known to the Jews, because their country 
is in the centre of the world and may be viewed as the most 
convenient spot for the development of the divine purpose. The 
teaching of salvation could here most fitly originate, and the Chris- 
tian Church could commence here her wonderful history. He then 


* It has been shewn by Mau chi ling that the iy and B # sprang unex- 
pectedly into existence in the time of Ch'en-twan Pi the Tauist in the 10th 
century. See in Mau’s works the little treatise on these diagrams. 
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gives an account of the oldest Chinese sacrifices. He shews that 
the sacrifices increased as time went on, and states what they were. 
Then he argues that sacrifices should be only offered to God, and 
that to offer them to others is usurpative. The emperors in doing 
this and sacrificing to the elemental powers were certainly mistaken. 
The author in speaking thus of one of the Chinese sages, the 
emperor Shun, is not afraid of offending his readers who may not be 
Christians, and it may be taken as proof of the independent spirit 
of the more literary among the native Christians at the present 
time. He then goes on to show why it is wrong to worship the six 
elemental powers, the sun, moon, stars, cold and heat, with some 
others. It is that the Creator formed the earth as a planet to revolve 
round the sun in an elliptical orbit influenced by the sun’s attraction. 
Tropical heat and winter cold come from the direct shining of the 
sun on the equatorial regions, and from the slanting position of the 
part near the poles. They certainly do not come from the action 
of any special god of cold and heat who needs to be propitiated. 
The emperor Shun did not know this, and therefore he offered 
sacrifice to the god of cold and heat. In the same way he shows 
that sacrifices to the sun, moon, and stars are improper. They 
arose from the emperor Shun not knowing the true philosophy of 
nature. After describing the Jewish sacrifices in their various 
kinds, he points out which classes among them the old Chinese 
sacrifices most resemble. He shows that in old China the feeling of 
the worshipper was a main point in the sacrifices. Purity, sincerity, 
filial feeling, the right state of the heart generally, were regarded as 
all of them essential points. Here he rests on the canon of Shun, 
and the three chapters on sacrifices in the Li ki, for proofs. He 
shows how this same principle was developed in the Old Testament, 
in the Jews being a nation of priests, and in the teaching in the 
prophets of the necessity of holiness. Then having well shown the 
analogy and the differences between the Jewish sacrifices and the 
Chinese, he comes to the point that Jesus our Priest offered 
himself as a sacrifice for sins and that he abrogates both, con- 
cluding with the Pauline doctrine of the living sacrifice in which 
the old priestly consecration becomes personal sanctification. This 
excellent little tract on sacrifices is one of the same length with that 


which contains the attack on Christianity, and the author has really 

executed his work well.* 

* A native friend pointed out some defects in style in this book. He referred chiefly 
to some anthropomorphic expressions. The author says that “ God adopted as a 
plan for spreading religious truth; the selection of Judea,” etc. My friend objects 
to saying of God 8 & ja BT. He also objects to the words T'so-chi-ho-yi in 


the sentence it tq = + if & e "Z as much too anthropomorphic and 


andignified. 
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I will now speak of the part done by Wang yii ch’u of the 
Basel Mission at Hongkong, the most prominent contributor to this 
volume. He opens with a refutation of the argument of Lo fu nan. 
Mr. Pearse, in his able article, has shown how he makes use of the 
opinions of Confucius and Mencius, and appeals to history to 
demonstrate that the views held by the opponent are wrong. 
After this general reply there follows an elaborate treatise on 
sacrifices, in which are discussed the meaning, the method, and the 
place of offerings to the dead. Here the author exhibits a very 
extensive acquaintance, not only with classical, but with intermediate 
Chinese literature. In stating his argument at the beginning he 
mentions that he is prepared to prove that the modern ancestral 
sacrifices are quite different from the ancient, in the place where 
they are offered, and in the number of generations represented by 
the tablets, as well as in other things. The modern sacrifices not 
being the same as the ancient sacrifices, Christians cannot be blamed 
for ceasing to perform them. Having facts and authorities in 
abundance, the author is willing to meet any amount of hostile 
criticism that any one may choose to bring against him. He takes 
his stand on facts, and then names his authorities. 

He discusses the meaning of these ancient customs, and 
asserts that they are of no use to the dead. ‘l'o prove this he adopts 
a lengthened argument from Wang chung, who contends that the 
ouly use of sacrifices is to increase the filial piety of the living. 
The Lun hang was written in the first century. It unveils the 
flimsiness and artificiality of common customs and opinions with an 
unsparing hand, and displays the hopeless inequalities of human 
destiny. It was a favourite book with the late Mr. Mayers, whose 
good scholarship you know. The author writes with a turn of 
despairing scepticism, joined with a bold originality, which invests 
his book with great interest. The Christian advocate uses this 
passage because the author is utterly unbelieving in regard to the 
benefit of sacrifices to the dead, the presence in any sense of the 
souls of the dead at the sacrifices, or the possibility of gaining hap- 
piness by offering them. But sacrifices were beneficial to the living 
by exciting their emotions. He proceeds to the rule of sacrificing. 
There are principles which must not be transgressed. Shun wor- 
shipped in sacrifices not his father and grandfather; for they were 
unworthy. In place of them he sacrificed to the emperors Chwen- 
hii and Yau, as being worthy. This rule was changed in the Shang 
and Cheu dynasties, and by them lineal progenitors were the objects 
of sacrifice. In regard to the number of temples proper to be 
used, and the generations of ancestors proper to be worshipped, 
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the rule in the Cheu dynasty, was for the emperor, seven temples 
and seven generations; for the lords of states, five temples and 
five generations ; for the officers, three; for common persons, one. 
In each temple there was one tablet. Thus common persons with- 
out rank sacrificed only to their father and not to their grandfather. 
All this is changed in the modern practice, according to which it is 
usual to sacrifice to ancestors in a line reaching as far back as it 
can be made todo, The plainest and most undistinguished of the 
people presume to offer according to the rule of emperors, without 
chiding themselves for the arrogance of the action. 

In regard to the place, the emperor and nobility had temples. 
The common man had a special hall called $2 jj tsin miau. In 
each case it was in or near the palace or home. ‘Thus the Tai miau 
at present is close to the palace on the south-east. It is here that 
the offerings are made to the emperor’s ancestors at the four sea- 
sons and it is here that the tablets are preserved. In the city of 
Confucius, in Shantung, the temple where the sacrifices are offered 
is close to the dwelling of the duke, his descendant, and on the 
west side of it. In the large and beautiful cemetery where the 
ashes of Confucius repose among a multitude of smaller mounds no 
sacrifices are offered. 

On this subject our author quotes the opinion of Mau chi ling, 
a voluminous author of the latter part of the 17th century, founder 
of the modern schools of criticism, which has now for two centuries 
dominated in China. Mau chi ling shows that the ancestral wor- 
ship of the present time rests on the authority of Si ma kwang and 
Chu hi of the 11th and 12th centuries. It was they that established 
the Tsi tang with its many tablets, in place of the Tsin miau of 
antiquity with its one tablet, and led the people to practice the wor- 
ship of several generations of ancestors, introducing the tablets also 
of collateral branches. ‘This was to usurp the privileges of noble 
and royal families, and subvert ancient customs altogether. 

The author proceeds to the worship at tombs. He controverts 
the opinions of Mau chi ling and Yen jo chii, who have held that 
the worship at tombs is really, as the Cheu li and the Han Shi wai 
chwen seem to prove, an ancient custom, and not as Chu hi and 
others of the Sung dynasty said, a practice beginning in the Han 
dynasty. The name of the Tsing ming solar term occurs for the 
first time in the calender called Tai ch'u li, B.C. 104; and the 
ceremony of worshipping at the tombs on the Tsing ming day, a 
most important point in the modern ancestral worship of China, 
cannot have been earlier than the time of the first mention of the 
day under that name, The fast of cold food or Han sh'i was fixed 
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by imperial statute in the year 732, and worshiping at the tombs 
was henceforward an established custom. Before this time, their 
was on the Tsing ming day, so far as can be known from books, no 
going to the tombs, no burning of paper money. The worship of 
ancestors is a most delicate topic to treat. It is one on which it is 
difficult to keep the even path, stepping warily and well. It is a 
good thing therefore to know the facts as here collected. The first 
case of building a hut at the grave as a temporary residence for the 
mourner is B.C. 1750. It is in page 203 of Legge’s Shu King. 
Then in the time of Confucius, father and mother were not buried 
together and sacrifices were performed not at the tomb, but on an 
elevated platform, the t'an or altar. But if the representative 
person* died, an announcement was made at the tomb and the 
sacrifice was performed at home. Then a regular temple for the 
performance of ancestral sacrifices was made near the tomb. We 
see this for instance at the Ming tombs. In front of the grave of 
Yung lo or Cheng tsu is the great hall for sacrifices, 280 feet in 
length, and raised to the height of an altar. You will remember, 
those of you who have visited the Ming tombs, the marble steps and 
carved balustrades of marble round this great hall. Now this 
system of erecting a hall for sacrifice at the tombs, in addition to 
the T‘ai miau near the home, commenced with the book burner, B.C. 
220. It was this example that was followed by the earlier and 
later Han dynasties. 

In the year A.D. 58, it is recorded that the Emperor Ming ti 
went with his court to the tomb of his father, the Emperor Kwang 
wu hwang ti. From this beginning there sprang up a regular 
visitation of the tomb of a father on the part of a son, the day 
selected being the first of the three J ting days in the first month. 
That is, it was on the fourth day of the first month. When worship 
at the Temple of Heaven had been first performed, the imperial 
cortege proceeded to the tomb. The princesses and other ladies of 
the court all went, and the representatives of subject states. This 
is the first instance of women going to the tomb to weep. 

In the year A.D. 222, the son of Ts‘au ts‘au, first emperor of 
the Wei dynasty, in obedience to his father’s will, forbade the 
sacrifices at the tomb, limiting them to the temple. He was going 
back to antiquity and abandoning the Han dynasty innovation of 
tomb sacrifice. But the Emperors Liang Wu ti, Cheu Ming ti, 
Tang tai tsung and Tang hiuen tsung reverted to the custom of 


* Eldest; son on him the duty devolved as priest. 
him the worship was offered, 


* The modern phrase yi e ting yeu cannot be traced farther back then this. 





He personated the dead, and to 
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tomb sacrifices, and the last of these Tang ming hwang was the 
sovereign who ordered the cold food festival to be perpetuated on 
the day of Tsing ming. From this the practice of paper-burning 
slowly grew up. ‘The visits to the tombs made by the women of 
each family to weep are also based on this for their more immediate 
origin. The ancients had the practice of weeping at the tomb, men 
on the east and women on the west. They made loud lamentations. 
The hair was tied up. Then they went home and ceased weeping. 
At the death of Confucius, his pupil T’si kung erected a shed beside 
the tomb and remained there for three years. Among the modern 
customs for which there are no ancient examples is the practice 
of calling the departed soul to return. Ku yen wu, whose 
researches are extremely valuable and have been much drawn upon 
in this book, thinks that the calling of the soul may have begun at 
the beginning of the Han dynasty. The grave is for the body. 
The temple or tablet chapel is for the soul. Hence it was thought 
that there should be sacrifices at both places. In the early Tang 
dynasty, hawks and dogs for hunting were presented to the 
deceased at the tomb. This was forbidden A.D. 714. Also new 
suits of clothing, especially on the 1st of the ninth month, were 
commanded to be offered. It was in an edict of A.D. 743 that 
this regulation was ordered to be put in force. 

In preaching to the Chinese, and in preparing tracts and books 
for them, illustrations respecting the worship of ancestors touch the 
hearts of the people, because it is here that as a nation they have 
learned to feel most tenderly. The critical labours of Ku yen wu 
and Mau chi ling, from whom the Basel Mission preacher has taken 
a large portion of his facts, may be very appropriately used by the 
Christian writer to show the people the origin and value of their 
dearly cherished customs. This is important, because it opens tho 
way for a conclusive argument in defence of the Christians who are 
so greatly out-numbered by their oppenents. Having felt that the 
present system of worshipping ancestors is inconsistent with true 
filial piety, and with the true Confucian tradition, Wang yii chu has 
done well to appeal to these great scholars. Having extracted 
enough from their writings to make their opinions clear, he proceeds 
to state his own views very fully. 

The old temple worship of ancestors, once in each quarter of 
the year, does not long detain him. He goes on to state the proof 
of the absence of sacrifices at the tombs in the Cheu dynasty. 
Confucius did not know where to find his father’s tomb, and plain 
proof this that there was then no tomb worship. ‘There is mention 
of a sacrifice offered near the tomb, but this was to the local 
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god, to whom offerings were presented with a view to secure 
the favour of this god in protecting the deceased who was buried 
close by. The eldest son was the representative, and he wore robes 
like the deceased. The altar for this worship was on the east of 
the tomb. But as a rule, only the emperor and his barons had 
wooden tablets. The common man had none. It was not wanted, 
because he had the representative of the dead in the person of a 
real living man who sat in the ancestral temple to receive the 
offerings. This living person, if not the son himself, must be of the 
same surname. No one has a right to set up ancestral tablets 
unless they happen to be members of the imperial family or of the 
various baronial families. During the after Han dynasty the ances- 
tral temples were neglected and new temples were built at the 
tombs of the emperors. Here the sacrifices were performed and the 
court attended the emperor on the occasion. 

During the 3rd century a change came. The tomb temples 
were abandoned. The quarterly sacrifices were performed, and it 
seemed that old customs would prevail. But in the 8th century 
paper-burning, representing money, and the cold-food festival, a 
fortnight after the vernal equinox, came into favour. 

In the Sung dynasty temples called Tsi t'ang came into use. 
Here tablets were preserved. The tablets of three or more preced- 
ing generations were placed in this chapel; or it might be a chapel 
in the house. With this has come down the Tang dynasty custom, 
paper-burning and the ceremonies of the Tsing ming festival. 

These stages in the history of ancestral worship mark ont 
epochs in the national history. ‘The adoption of the Tsing ming fes- 
tival ceremonies is in some sense a result of the spread of Buddhism. 
Buddha’s tomb and birth-place, with the cities where he taught, and 
pagodas erected in his honour, were visited by devotees. It seemed 
right to the Chinese on reflection to render this homage to parents 
instead of to a foreign god. They were brought up with the belief 
that filial piety is the supreme virtue among all virtues, and there- 
fore in the reaction against Buddhism they made this, if possible, 
more than ever the basis of their religion. Filial piety with Con- 
fucius was a principle and a sentiment that nothing must be allowed 
to hinder from its full expression. Its representative took the place 
of the deceased at the sacrificial banquet. The honourable and rich 
had tablets ; the poor and humble not. But all must be filial and 
offer the sacrifice duly. This old order went out and a new order 
came in B.C. 220. Tomb temples were built and tomb worship 
offered. Then in the Tang dynasty, in the 7th century, April 5th 
became the cold food festival for the empire. In the 11th century 
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there was a new change, and the propriety of bnilding family 
chapels was taught by the literati of the period. Then, lastly, the 
popular religion of today is compounded of the paper-burning and 
tomb worship of the Tang dynasty, conjoined with the peculiar 
teaching of the Sung. The present extensive use of tablets and 
the worship of three, five, or more generations, is a growth of 
that time. 

The book published by the Canton Christians has done good 
service by collecting the results of critical research, showing the 
inherent feebleness of the theory of ancestral worship, which is 
the legacy to modern China of Si ma kwang, Cheng yi chwen, and 
Chu hi. 

The Christian religion has been taught by Protestants for 
seventy years in the province of Canton, and not withont result, 
seeing that a book of this kind has been produced by the converts. 
In the literature of the Roman Catholics there is nothing to approach 
it. Sii kwang chi, their best known author, lived just before the 
commencement of the modern critical school of research. It is a 
singular fact that the native mind among the Roman Catholics has 
all through the present dynasty shown no sign of activity in 
producing apologies for Christianity. 

The appearance of such a book among the Protestants is a re- 
markable testimony to the freshening up of the intellect and the 
promotion of free inquiry which follow upon the unfettered teaching 
of the religion of the Scriptures. 

We can see here in outline what the struggle of the future will 
be. In those parts of China where the attachment to ancestral wor- 
ship is extremely strong and the influence of powerful clans is given 
to perpetuate this sort of religion, the contest with Christianity will 
be severe. In such parts of the country, this sort of apologetic 
literature will be of the highest importance. On the other hand, 
where the clan feeling is weaker and the ritual of the ancestral 
worship less elaborate, and clung to with less tenacity, the successes 
of Christianity will be more easily won. Christianity will more 
easily spread in the north than in the south, because the influence of 
the Sung writers has been much less in the north, and the people 
are not hopelessly wedded to old custom. But in the north and in 
the south alike the conflict must always be rather with ancestral 
worship than with the worship of the Buddhist and Tauist gods. 
When the emperor Yung Cheng persecuted Christianity, a century 
and a half ago, the struggle began in Fukien near the home of Chu 
Hi, and from thence spread through the empire. In conference 
with the Jesuit missionaries in Peking, the emperor mentioned to 
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them that the defect of Christianity is in its restraint of the filial 
tendencies natural to man, and in its oppositions to ancestral 
worship. 

If then the gospels say “let the dead bury their dead,” and 
thus seem to oppose the duties of filial piety, it becomes a necessity 
that the final triumph of Christianity in this country cannot be won 
without great efforts on the part of the advocates of the Chinese 
notion of religion, to maintain their ground, and many bitter taunts 
will be uttered and fierce attacks made, against the mighty foe 
who strikes at the dearest prejudices and most cherished sentiments 
of the people of this country. 

It will be a wise course too on the part of the Christian 
apologist to master the whole question historically and critically, so 
as to know exactly how the case is, just as a barrister is obliged 
to do when he pleads. Of all things, it is to be desired that there 
should be no needless irritation of the people, lest they should be 
turned away from the Gospel of Salvation. We must be as the Jew 
to save the Jews, and delve deeply in pagan lore in order to save 
the pagans. We may carry on the inevitable controversy without 
exciting unnecessary opposition, saying an unkind word or wounding 
any weak conscience, if we know enough on the subject. ‘The 
appeal to antiquity to show the modern origin of the usages 
connected with ancestral worship, may be made with a fair prospec 
of convincing opponents that they have been mistaken. 

The circulation of this book among graduates, Christian and 
non-Christian, is likely to be very beneficial. The North China 
Tract Society would do well to assist in making it known. Every 
thing also should be done to encourage the preparation of 
apologetic literature among Christian natives who have scholarly 
habits and good writing power. It is not, however, an easy thing 
to obtain all at once books with the beanty of Han ch'ang li or Eu 
yang sieu in the matter of style. Chinese taste is fastidious—highly 
so, and this book has its defects, but it has very great merits, and 


it would be well that it should be made widely known in the 
Missions. 








Note.—Wang Ch‘ung’s book is in good editions of the Han Wei Ts‘ung shu. Several 

of the works of Ku, Yen, and Mau above referred to are found in the =I iff 

FAs 373 a collection in 316 volumes, which costs 24 dollars or thereabouts, Such 
works ought to be made accessible to students. 
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THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS TO CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Joun T. Gutick. 


HE test of a theory is its power to harmonize apparent contra- 
dictions in the order of nature ; and theories of such far reaching 
import as the different theories of evolution, must meet the test of 
facts gathered from a wide range of sciences, before they can be 
fully accepted. A theory summarized in the phrase “The environ- 
ment makes the organism,” and carried out to its logical issues in 
the statement that all vital activities are determined by activities in 
the environment, leaving no opportunity for man to bring anything 
to pass, as everything is irresistibly and irreversibly predeter- 
mined by the external world,—such a theory has already entered 
the sphere of the psychologist and the theologian ; and the discu:- 
sion of the subject belongs to them as much as to the biologist. It 
is moreover idle to imagine that any department of science can form 
a camp by itself, in which such questions can be discussed and 
decided without reference to the conclusions reached in other 
camps. The unity and harmony of truth is a fundamental axiom 
which cannot be set aside. If fatalism is true for the naturalist, it 
is also true for the rest of mankind. If the implications of Darwin’s 
exposition of evolution and the more definite formulas of Spencer’s 
physical theory are true representations of the order of nature, we 
shall in time recognize the truth by expunging from our theology 
all such words as sin and righteousness. If, on the other hand, there 
are flaws in the argument it is desirable, for the sake of theology 
as well as for the sake of general science, that the fallacies should 
be pointed out, and that such clear discriminations should be drawn 
as will leave the important truths they have set forth disentangled 
from the grave errors with which they have been interwoven. 

But when these errors shall have been corrected, have we not 
reason to believe that the true order of succession in the organic 
world will stand revealed as a continuous evolution of one species 
from another? Let us consider for a few moments the relations of 
such a scientific belief to some of the leading doctrines of natural 
and revealed religion. 

1. The weight of the argument for the being, power, and wisdom 
of God, drawn from the nature and order of the cosmos, is only 
enhanced when we come to understand that the birth of species, 
genera, orders, and classes is progressing according to a method 
established from the dawn of animate existence ;—a method directly 
connected with the birth of individuals, through the law that each 
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generation descends from the part of the previous generation 
best able to cope with the conditions. 

2. Our apprehension of the nature of man and of his relations 
to his fellow-creatures and to God remains unchanged, though we 
learn that such has been the order of succession through which that 
nature has been reached. As long as we do not deny man’s freedom 
and responsibility, we cannot think of relations as being essentially 
different, whether his creation was carried through many successive 
stages of long duration, or was completed in one brief moment. 

3. The nature of sin and the need of redemption remains the 
same whether the knowledge of ends and the power to weigh them, 
and choose between them, was a sudden and complete gift enjoyed 
in the highest degree by the first man, or a gradual dawning of 
intelligence advancing through many successive generations. 

4, In this, more fully than in any other doctrine of science, we 
see the order of the world as marvellously fitted, not only to the 
intellect of man, but also to his spiritual nature and his active 
faculties. In the light of this doctrine we see the wide range of 
the laws that determine the growth of the natural and spiritual 
faculties of man. We understand how it is that ‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” We see more fully the scope 
of the maxim that “ He that saveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life, shall save it ;” for we connect it with the great 
law of nature, illustrated in the fact that ‘“ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 

We see, as never before, the fitness of the world, not only as a 
sphere for the brief activities of this life, but as a school in the 
highest lessons of the spiritual life. Everywhere we find creatures 
called upon to work out their own salvation; for it is God that 
worketh in them, that they may attain complete fitness to the 
environment in which they have been placed. ‘The same power 
which has appointed that the meek shall inherit the earth, has in 
all ages been working among all grades of creatures, giving the 
inheritance te those best fitted to hold sway in the sphere in which 
they move, each creature being tested according to the laws that 
relate it to the environment in which it must move ;—according to 
vital, or mental, or social, or spiritual laws, according as the nature 
of the being brings it into these relations. When man appeared 
naked and defenceless, except as he could contrive artificial cloth- 
ing and weapons, it would have seemed, judging from the charac- 
teristics that had till then been necessary to success, that he had no 
chance of maintaining himself in the struggle. But God had ordained 
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in the nature of things that intelligence should prevail over brute 
force ; and out of man’s weakness, and his need of clothing, shelter, 
and weapons, came the stimulus that awakened his intellect. But 
God has further ordained that righteousness shall rule over intellect ; 
and though it may seem as if the wicked would prevail against the 
meek and loving, the deepest laws of God’s universe are on their side. 

5. The facts of evolution bring strongly to light the need that 
a rational animal has for the support of religion. Made one of the 
competitors in a world of struggle for the maintenance of individual 
life, he must at the same time be ever ready to sacrifice his life for 
the good of others, unless he is willing to be outdone by the beasts. 
With the irrational creatures the struggle, for both individual and 
aggregate life, is blindly carried forward under the guidance of 
unreasoning impulses. The weaker give way before the stronger, 
without offering any protest, except that of endeavor ; and not being 
able to foresee the results, they suffer none of the pangs of antici- 
pated evil. Those falling early in the contest have no regrets over 
mistakes ; and they probably suffered less than those that prevail, 
thus receiving some compensation for the loss of the greater pleasure 
enjoyed by the successful. It is man’s forecasting of his fate that 
constitutes the chief element of his misery. When he sacrifices 
himself for the good of his family, or nation, or race, he knows that 
he is making sacrifice. He cannot, like beast and bird, sacrifice 
himself without any thought of the consequences. 

Just here the Divine message of religion comes to meet his 
great need. It offers to remove the dread of this and every other 
evil, giving him power to realize his own highest good by consecra- 
ting his energies to the service of God, through devotion to the good 
of his fellow-creatures. It proposes to give man a higher repose 
than that of the irrational animals, not by taking away any of his 
rational faculties, but by bringing them into harmony with the Divine 
environment, thus setting him in the kingdom of God. It comes 
with the assurance that all things shall work together for good to 
those who love God. The law of nature seems to provide for the suc- 
cess of the race, without regard to the fate of the individual. But 
religion offers the highest blessedness to the individual while devot- 
ing himself to the service of the race, through love to God. Those 
who enter this spiritual environment in the kingdom of God find 
all the apparent contradictions of the natural environment solved. 

These brief suggestions concerning the relations to theology 
of this far-reaching theory are, we trust, sufficient to show the great 
interest of the subject, and to convince those inclined to such 
investigations, that in this direction there lies a vast domain of 
Natural Theology offering rich treasures to the explorer. 
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CN A NEW VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES IN WEN-LL * 
By Rev. G. F. Fir 
— versions of the Old and New Test: 
li 


l 
, one known as the Delegate’s, and the other as the Bridgman 
and Culbertson version, have been in general use for some time. 
; 


One has been more general 


y adopted by Englishmen, and the other 
by Americans, though neither of these remarks is exclusive. The 
Delegate’s version is characterized by its excellent Chinese, but by 


such free rendering. of the text as to make it, in many instances 


’ 
little more than a paraphrase. ‘This is so patent to any one who 


takes the least pains to look into the matter, and is so generally 


conceded, that it needs no demonstration here. 
The other version is much more faithful to the text, but too 
ss 


nd not always in the best Wen-li. 


often at expense of perspicuity, : 
It has been felt for some time, by many, that a new version was 
desirable—one which should combine the virtues, and discard the 
vices, of the old. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to so 
revise and amend either of the old versions as to make it acceptable 
to the other party; hence, when the Rev. Mr. John, of Hankow, 
some time since began a new translation of the New Testament, it 
was hoped by many, from Mr. John’s known spirit and scholarship, 
that the desired result might be attained. At the same time it 
was questioned by some whether such an important work could be 
satisfactorily accomplished by one man. Seventy, or seventy-two, 
men were appointed to make the Septuagint. Fifty-four divines 
were commissioned to make our King James’ version. A number 
of the most learned biblical scholars of England and America 
have just finished the revised edition of the English Scriptures. 
True we have Luther’s Bible, largely the work of one man, but eve 
he was greatly helped by his friend Melancthon and others. 
However, we are able to judge of Mr. John’s work by the 
books already printed. And what is the result ? A most admirable 
translation in many respects—coneise, simple }en-/i, and for the 


most part faithful to the original Greel But when we have said 


“for the most part,” we are sorry we can go no further. ‘he 


} 


discrepancies were not so apparent in the Gospels as in the Epistles, 
which would be but natural. Hence, when the Gospels only had 
] 


been published, many entertained high hopes that a new version was 


ral 


* Tt is but due to Mr. Fitch to state tl 
I’ i? . 


is article s received by the Editor of 
f Mr. Noyes’ letter on the same subject in 
Recorder. 


hat this 
* before the public ation ¢ 


the July number.—Epitor, Chinese 
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about to appear upon which all, or * nearly all, conld combine, and 
this unpleasant anomaly of two versions of the Scriptures in Wen-di, 
side by side, in the same field, be done away. W ith the appearance 
ot the Ipistles, however, we fear these hopes are destined to be 
disappointed. This, at least, was the judgment of the Soochow 
Missionary Conference, during a recent session, when Mr. John’s 
translation of Romans was under revision. This Epistle, which 
contains some of the Apostle’s most cogent reasonings, would greatly 
surprise that worthy, it is feared, could he but see it and read it, 
to observe how the gars, and ouns and allas, and such like words, had 
been ignored, and an occasional paraphrase resorted to, when it 
was feared the passage might otherwise not be understood. These 
are not unimportant matters. We have tried to imagine an 
intellivent native brother usine this translation as a basis for a 
commentary—surely a very proper test. What idea could he possibly 
ect of the sequence of much of the Apostle’s language, which is so 
beautifully and forcibly expressed in Greek, and in great measure in 
our English version? Take a single case for example. Rom. v, 1: 
“Therefore being justified by faith,’ &c. The “ therefore” is 
untranslated — Mr. John; and a like liberty is taken throughout 
the work. Is ell to yield this point ? Would western scholar- 
ship tolerate the principle that we may translate or ignore these 
conjunctive eset: 1s and others as we deem the best? Have the 
revisers of our English Bible made a mistake when they have spent 
so much labor and pains to give the exact force of every, even the 
smallest, word of the original ? 

[It is a grave question also whether paraphrase should ever be 
allowed a ares in a translation of the Neriptures. Let there be 
n nal readings if necessary, but in the text 


let us have the pure 
ae of Gi ad as nearly as possible. Is there not a danger, too, that 
the Chinese get the idea that no great importance attaches to the 
letter of the sacred text ? We are all aware of the manner in which 
they regard their Classics, not allowing even a character to be 
he ang ed. Shall we not belt tle the Word of God by a too free 


ndlit 


00k, even to the “jot and tittle?” It should be remembered that 


c 
ha hat which we regard as precious above every other 
1 

We are giving the Scriptures to one of the most ‘numerous, and 
enlightened, and in some respects the most critical, people on the 
face of the earth. Under such circumstances can we make a lght 
task of it? or shall we be content with any but the most perfect 
translation possible ? Have we not been satisfied too long already 
with inadequate and inefficient translations ? There are men in the 
missionary body in China, of ripe scholarship, and with every 
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qualification for the work, who are held apart by the difference 
between Shin and Shangti as a term for God. Is it not high time 
these shibboleths were abolished, at least so far as separating the 
two parties in the work of translating the Scriptures is concerned, 
and a combined effort be made towards bringing about what we 
all hold to be a most desirable result ? 

Since the foregoing was written, the writer has noticed the 
following in the American Bible Society Record for May :—“ It 
appears to be the general desire of the missionaries that the Scrip- 
tures should be published in easy Wen-li...... The Committee 
on Versions are of opinion that this work may well take precedence 
over a revision of the Bridgman and Culbertson version, and they 
have accordingly expressed their approval of the formation of a 
committee of representative 'men to prepare for the publication by 
this Society of a version suited to secure general approbation.” 

What a pity that efforts could not be combined, and the work 
done in such a manner as to secure the sanction of the whole 
missionary body. 





COREA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


ee history is stated to begin with the founding of ZB ## 

over 4,200 years ago, and in its present state represents 21 
ancient commonwealths. It is almost 3,000 years since the Chinese 
emigration under #€ -f, uncle of his persecutor #}, infused new life 
into the Corean tribes, and, even to the present day, the hereditary 
principles of the Han and Ttang dynasties largely affect the soci] 
status of both officials and people. According to the work of the 
Chinese Commission of 1882, the earliest beginnings of Corea are 
stated to 9 & iE S Be F 46 FH Jt Mm; and there is (they think) 
historical ground for believing in the existence of King #¥ #, alias 
TE f@, who existed 2,100 years B.C. During the early centuries of 
the Christian era, the ancient #9 & split up into 21 states, of 
which the largest and most populous at different times were Hf S¥, 
and # i) B, avd # ¥E, and & EB, and F ¥¥. Other ephemeral 
states or tribes were the 7%, the $4, the j@ #§ @, &c., the history 
of whose vicissitudes is now almost lost in obscurity. The accounts 
of Ki-tsz differ, but, in the main, concur in stating that he aban- 
doned his country just as the Shang or Yin dynasty was tottering, 
and was either enfeoffed by Wu Wang, or established himself at 
Pting Yang as King of Chosen, or Chaosien. 
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The next fragment of history brings us to about the 40th 
King of the Ki-tsz line, by name 7 - #€, who was either dethroned 
by, or abandoned his Kingdom to, a Chinese from #€. This man, 
by name $f jij, led a band of desperadoes into Chosen during the 
Han dynasty, and established a new dynasty at ZE fi JR. As this 
place is simply another name for ing-yang, it is probable that 
the name is, or should be, identified with the old name of an-chiin, 
as given above. The # j@f Bh of the Han dynasty is the #5 
of to-day; P*i-tsz Chun is evidently Mr. Griffis’ “ Kijun.” 

Then we come to the Three Han [= ##] of the Chinese After 
Han dynasty. The & ##% comprised 54 tribes in the west: to the 
north was the & jf prefecture, and to the south were the Japanese, 
The above-named P‘i-tsz Chun fled from Wei Man’s army into the 
Ma Han State, which he conquered. Heconstituted himself Prince 
of Han, establishing himself in the & 5B Bh, the modern 4 {lj #h 
of Ay 2B 38. The other two Han were the f and Ff #¥. 

The After Han History describes the State of jg as being 
bounded on the north by Kao-kou-li and Woh-tsii [7K 7H (or H)]; 
on the south by fe $4; on the east by the Pacific, and on the west 
by # jg. Another account says that 7 JH on the north frontier of 
Shinra [3 2£] was the ancient State of 3g. Ma T'wan-lin says the 
remains of its capital were in his time to be seen east of fr BE JF: 
it was in the modern 7f JA j@. The Wei History says the eastern 
iK WA had j@ HE and F< *F on their north, the jf and the $f on 
their south, and the Pacific on their east. The Liao History states 
that jf JH is the ancient Woh-sii State. Ma Twan-lin says the $j 
capital was 13 li north of #§ Jil YF in Zo JR 3B, north of the B 
River. Mr. Griffis’ third chapter gives a mutilated history of 
Fe %, who (according to the Chinese book before the present 
writer), emanated from Fu-yu, and formed the Kingdom of Kokoraj 
[Kao-ku-li], a name which the Chinese usurper J # afterwards 
changed to fF 4] J. After the Eastern 7¥ dynasty, the capital of 
Kokorai was placed at Pfing-yang. ‘The above-mentioned mythical 
founder of Kokorai was surnamed 7%, and is known in Corea as 
eH E. 

There are traditions of two other states comprised within the 
precincts of 78 #, and known as #% f# and jj§ Hf, the mere name 
of which it will be sufficient to mention. 

The state of Fy #¥ was originally one of the 54 tribes com- 
posing the country of 5 §#. Its name is derived from the “crossing 
over of 100 families” with 78 #£, the founder, who established his 
capital at Et 98 $%. The new state was first called -- $§, from 
the ten barons who followed the king ; but, on account of the ready 
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Another account says that wh og and EN ff. Vv y sons of 
the abave-inentioned Chu-méne, born to hun by the daughter of 
the King of Tsuh-pén [2 AR] Ba-yu, r his fleht from North 
Ku-yu; and that Chu-méne had already had son otherwise born 
to him b e he thus micrated from North - 1 tl it was 
on account of this first son’s coming ut claim his heritage 
: ; ' ; ee 
that the other two sons migrated further south. The elder of 
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calabash. Other names for Shinra or Sin-lo are BF ¥, and Ip , 
and Hf ik. The modern J pf in . 4 he site of the 
ancient capital of 
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mn ran jit 34, was a fief granted by a king of Shinra to a relative of 
his named {J JC, as a reward for his having retired from a contest 
for the disputed Shinra throne in favour of the said ki 
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province is the ancient capital of Je fp iM. 


The state of ff ¥ is the modern 4] 3 YR in the same K‘ing- 


shang province: it was annexed by one of the generals of Shinra. 
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Ww) me 4 . . 
OOv. COREA. Ue 


Another state which submitted to Shinra was -F []f, an island 100 





4 in extent, due cast of the modern Hf J8,—almost the pos ol 
a ee oe ; A, OO re em 1 
Dag Island. It was also known as ra r Fe [sland 
Quel) e RE Ht | S = + | y nally J } 1 . but 
tradition says that three beautiful women were brought over by an 
envoy thence, and married to three royal youths of the Shinra 
mainland opposite. Besides the na of Tsi Chou, Quelpaert has 


i P acuiS i t ; ul 


: : : ; ; 
also been known by the names of fr 2. and x we, and FR 


W/L WR? rt Vi in 
The state of §% Fy # was founded by a Chinese adventurer 
named BR #4". wh tablished his eapital at Se OW, a place 5 le 
a Pe: : 
north of Bs Hy yy in A E province. Chén Hitan declared himself 
a Vassil of the Chi CS Atter TTane dy 1QsS 
The State of Zs $f was founded by w Shinra priest-prince 


named 5B ron towards the end of the ereat Tane dyna ty, when he 
first styled it J 3; but, in the first year of B% 4% of the Chinese 
After Liang dynasty [A.D. 911], he called his state Tai-féng, and 
himself i} Wy fits. Dr. Hirth has shewn that this style was, accord- 
ing to Chinese historians, also used by the sovereigns of Fu-lin in 
Western Asia. Of this Corean kine it is stated that his sons were 
both called Bodhisattwas, and that, whenever he went out, he wore 


14 } : 1-7 1 . . 
a golden turban [4> it] and a square robe, riding a white horse 


with embroidered mane and tail, and preeeded by a bevy of bovs 
] : ij 1] ° fiw ¢ 
and girls carrying flags, umbrellas, incense, &e. This corresponds 


almost word for word with Dr. Hirth’s description of the kings of 


Ta TSin and Fu-lin. It is added, too, that a suite of 200 men 
followed the Corean kine when he went out, chanting hymns 


sin} rarely goes out but to chant the liturgy and wors 
when he is attended by a suite of over 50 men.” Kung-i’s capital 
90 Ii north of 4 IG We it 
Was =U (i north OF gy Mii KF 3 
a) >) t] 


In the year A.D. 932 the kine of Kao-li or Corea, by nam«c 


£ Fz, was recoeni d and inyested by Ay =A of the After Tang 
dynasty. his kine had been a minister of Kung-i, the above- 


capital Bil HR WF, south of his | -)l in fA fF Ph or Sunto 
| vs # |. The Wane dy lasty reig? d until t] rise of the present 
as dyn yint ar A.D. 1590 
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WHO WERE THE FU LIN PEOPLE? 
3y Rey. J. Epgins, D.D. 


HE first use of the name #§ # is, as Dr. Hirth says, in the Tang 
shu, where it is said that Sui yang ti, A.D. 605 to 617, wished 
to open intercourse with Persia, Fu lin, but did not succeed. In the 
account of Kau chang, a country conquered by China in the 7th 
century, it is said that a certain dog from Fu lin was taken to 
China from Kau chang. In A.D. 643, the king of Fu lin, Pa ta lik 
He 4 Jy, sent presents to the Chinese emperor. ‘This, as pointed 
out by De Guignes, was the Byzantine Emperor Constans II; the 
same that sent an army to retake Alexandria from the Arabs. That 
enterprise failed, but it shewed at least the vigour of the emperor, 
and this may account for the embassy to China in the third year of 
his reign. In A.D. 1081, the emperor Mie hii ling kaisa sent an 
embassy. ‘The Emperor Michael VII. died in 1078 
succeeded by Nicephorus III. who died 1081. The embassy 
probably came from the former, and was three years on the way. 
Kaisa is Cesar. This was pointed out by De Guignes.* 
Fu lin then is Constantinople, or rather the empire of which 
that city was the capital. 


, and was 


For the combination of Michael and 
Ceesar in the emperor’s name seems to prove it, and here I cannot 
agree with Dr. Hirth in limiting Ta tsin and Fu lin to Syria. 
The identification of an imperial name has great force in it as in the 
case of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus in the year A.D. 166, which also 
came too late, for he was already dead before that year. Commercial 
embassies take a long time in travelling. 

[ notice in a Persian dictionary that the Afran] people are the 
Franks, French, Crusaders, Christians in Palestine, and im general, 
all Europeans. The iron of Europe is called Feringa (Afran}) 
iron,—and Tamarisk berries are called Feringa musk. The Turks are 
called Afrang; and the Persians, Mongols; and Tartars, Afrangi. 
Kurope is called by the Arabians Afranjiyah. But the Arabs 
traded with China in the Tang dynasty. Consequently, we ought to 
suppose that the name Fu lin came through them as well as through 
the Syrian Christians. The best view to take, seems to be that De 
Guignes was right in identifying Fu lin with the Byzantine empire. 
Further, it is to the Arabs that China owes the name Fu lin, and the 
Hindoos the name Feringa. 





* For another embassy, see Dr. Hirth’s book and De Bretschneider’s notices, 
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“] AM DEBTOR! I AM READY!” 
By Rev. JonNatHAN LEES. 
Rom, I. 14, 15. 


1. Iam debtor! Who can measure, 
Father, what I owe to Thee ? 
Life, with all its priceless treasure, 
Wealth of sadness, wealth of glee: 
Privilege of present sonship, 
Opportunity to serve, 
Promise sure of future heirship, 
Heaven itself yet in reserve : 

I am debtor, 

Lord, to Thee, for evermore. 


2. Iam debtor! O my Saviour! 

At Thy piercéd feet I fall, 

Saved by Thee, ’tis to Thy favour 

All is due,—I owe Thee all: 

Were I lord of earth and ocean, 

Were angelic wisdom mine, 

Vain were all my heart’s devotion, 

To repay such love as Thine: 

I am debtor, 

Lord, to Thee, for evermore. 
3. Iam debtor! Blessed Spirit ! 
Debtor to Thy wondrous grace. 
Thou hast taught me sin’s demerit, 
Thou hast shown my Father’s face. 
Source of life and strength immortal ! 
Friend and Comforter Divine! 
Guide me safe to glory’s portal, 
All I am and have is Thine: 

I am debtor, 

Lord, to Thee, for evermore. 


4. Tam ready! Not to pay Thee, 
O my God; that cannot be. 
Daily more, I humbly pray Thee, 
May Thy child Thy debtor be :— 
But each good Thy love supplieth, 
Every power and every grace, 
Lord, as much as in me lieth, 
At Thy dear command I place: 

I am ready, 

All to give, ny Lord, to Thee. 


oc 


. Take Thy debtor, Master, take me, 
Use me as Thou canst and wilt! 
Ever fit and willing make me, 

Ever keep me free from guilt : 
Ready or to do or suffer, 
Ready, just to wait Thy will, 
teady, when life’s seas are rougher, 
Ready, when its waves are still: 
I am ready, 
Only Thine, my Lord, to be. 


for] 


. O what joy to be a debtor, 
To a God so great and good! 
Bound by love, I love the fetter,— 
Would not break it if I could: 
Weak, unworthy,—yet, Lord, send me, 
On the errands of Thy love, 
Ever let me here atteud Thee, 
Then more nobly serve above ! 
I am ready, 
Ready now, Lord, take Thine own. 
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Correspondence, 


THE CHINESE TERM FOR WINE. 
My Dear Eprror, 


In the June number of the Recorder, there is a communication 
from “S. B. P.,” criticising the use of the word 7 tsiu as a trans- 
lation for évos, wine, in the New Testament. 

It is certainly a matter for regret that the word here referred 
to is not exactly equivalent to the word which it is used to translate. 
But has not “8S. B. P.,” in his criticisms on it, evinced, in one or 
two respects, some slight misapprehension ? 

In the first place, is he quite correct in the remark, that the 
character 7§ tstw stands for distilled liquor, and for distilled liquor 
only? On the contrary, does it not stand for all manufactured 
beverages, as wine, spirits, beer, etc.? One of these beverages, 
and the one most extensively used, is not distilled, and cannot 
properly be called whisky. It resembles whisky only in its intoxi- 
cating quality; and in that it resembles whisky very little more 
than it resembles wine. The Chinese of course have distilled 
liquors; but the one extensively used is not of that kind. 

Again, if the Chinese have not used the character jj tsiu to 
designate wine, or liquor manufactured from grapes, it is because 
they have not had that article to designate. If they had the article 
is it not more than probable that they would have used this charac- 
ter to designate it? There seems to be sufficient evidence of this 
in the fact that the Chinese, though they have not manufactured 
wine themselves, have now for many years been more or less 
acquainted with it; and the #§ tsiw character has been the common, 
if not the only one used to designate it. If their language has any 
other word better suited for this purpose, they do not seem to have 
discovered it. When they do so, it may be time to think about 
our revision. 

The expression #j @j ¢f, suggested by “S. B. P.,” if used at all 
by the Chinese to designate wine, is I judge, less common than the 
expression 4j 44 7§. Morrison, in his Dictionary, gives this ex- 
pression, as a translation for grape wine. The other expression he 
does not give. Medhurst gives it, but renders it new wine or grape 
juice; a meaning which if correct, would seem to unfit it for New 
Testament use, as the wine spoken of there was unquestionably 
fermented, intoxicating liquor, commonly—perhaps not invariably— 
manufactured from grapes. 

If the Chinese had a word in use, or capable of being brought 
into use, exactly equivalent to dcvoc, it should of course be em- 
ployed in our translations. But to manufacture a word, or to 
substitute this manufactured expression, # #j #f, would, I should 
think, be a doubtful improvement. 

Yours truly, 
NinGPo. KE. C. L. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


I notice, in a letter, on page 219 of your June number, on the 
use of the word jf tsieu, wine, spirits, beer, one or two statements, 
partly taken from Dr. Williams’ Dictionary, which it seems to me 
require correction. 

The character j§ does not properly mean distilled liquor unless 
the word $@ shau stands before it. In the Pen tsau, spirits, as made 
in north China from millet and other grains, are called $ j§ shau 
tsieu. All other kinds of fermented liquor made of rice and other 
cereals, are called jf§, as being fermented drinks. 

Distilling samshoo was unknown till the Yuen dynasty. The 
Pen ts‘au says, chapter 25, under the heading ( 77§, 8 7% JE GH HE th 
ACW MHUBREARAABARA CORLAARKR 
isi B28: “ Distilling samshoo is not an old art. In fact as an art it 
dates first from the Yuen dynasty. Strong or generous wine was 
mixed with tsau, old grains or dregs, to enter the cylinder (correspond- 
ing to the distiller’s vat). By boiling, steam is produced and this, 
by means of a pipe, is collected in the form of dew in the condenser.” 

The same sort of cylinder, tseng, was used for steaming bread 
from the third century, and is still so used in North China. 

Sixty-six kinds of tsieu are mentioned in the Pen ts‘au before 
the author comes to spirits. After he has done with spirits, which 
occupy three pages, he proceeds to grape wine. This he calls Pu tau 
tsieu. He divides wine made from grapes into two kinds, the distilled 
and the non-distilled. The distilling process for grape wine was first 
known by the Chinese on their conquest of Kau chang in the T'ang 
dynasty, in the 7th century, the art having been practised in western 
countries before it was known in China. He mentions that spirits 
are also called fire wine JX 7#§ and fij a) FF 7 arrack. The author 
adds that grape wine was made in China in the Yuen dynasty. He 
mentions the provinces where it was manufactured. Jp Bj fh HE Re 
ee Be it Ht PE 7S. This means that grape wine was made in the 
Yuen dynasty in Chihli and Shantung (Tsi ning). He also mentions 
it as made in Shansi in the departments of Ping yang and Tai yuen. 

In the Classics 77§ means only fermented liquor, and for this sense 
wine is the best English equivalent. The word spirits as a translation 
for #§ should be limited to the modern samshoo made in the country 
from A.D. 1700 onwards. 

It is to be hoped that in the revision of Dr. Williams’ Dictionary, 
which we are now promised from Rev. C. Goodrich and Rev. A. H. 
Smith, a more correct account of what the Chinese have known and 
done in regard to grape wine will be introduced. 

J. Epkins. 
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CONCERT OF PRAYED. 
Dear Broruer, 

You have perhaps heard of the services held here by Messrs. 
Smith, Cassells and Hoste, of the China Inland Mission. Their 
labors were greatly owned of God. In their afternoon meetings they 
dwelt largely on the theme that the baptism of the Holy Ghost was 
promised to all believers, not only to the Apostles, but, as Peter 
said to the Jews, the promise is to you and to your children and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call, 
even including us of the present day. They showed that this baptism 
was given to all the early Church, to the hundred and twenty, to 
Stephen, to Barnabas, to Paul, to the Samaritans, to Cornelius and 
his company, to the disciples at Ephesus, and at Antioch in Asia. 
In short, that, when God said: “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh,” He meant all believers of every age. One result of their visit 
was a daily noon prayer meeting in all our missions. Our object in 
these has been first, the baptism of the Holy Ghost on our own 
hearts, giving power for our work, and second, the outpouring of the 
Spirit on China. It has occurred to us, that, if all the missions in 
China would unite in a daily noon prayer meeting for these objects, 
God would hear and pour us out such a biessing that there will not 
be room enough to receive it. We write asking you, if you think 
best, to consult with the brethren at your mission station in regard to 
uniting with us in this. If you are so situated that you can not unite 
with any one, would you spend some time in prayer at noon every 
day, thus uniting with us in spirit. The present revival in Japan 
began with a daily prayer meeting. If we would all unite, have we 
not faith to believe that God would shake China with His power ? 
Yours in the Gospel. 


(Signed) 
Miss G. Smirn, JOHN WHERRY, A. B. Sears, 
W. C. Nose, Mrs. S. E. Wuerry, W. F. WALKER, 
N. Diament, Ametia P. Lowriz, Mrs. WaLker, 
Apa Haven, J. H. Lownie, J. H. Pyke, 
Mrs. H. Broperr, J. Epxiys, H. H. Lowry, 
Tuos. Cup, W. H. Ress, W. T. Hosart, 
E. E. Cuirp, M. N. Ress, Mrs. W. T. Hoparr. 
D. C. McCoy, Jas. Giimovr, 
A. P. McCoy, C. M. Jewett, 


Pexine, June 22nd, 1885. 
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PHILOLOGY :—APPLEAL FOR HELP. 
Mr. Eniror, 


Lately Mr. E. H. Parker published a list of words in the Wen 
cheu dialect and among them sau as the local pronunciation of J— 
heu, thick. This was important because in Fukien this word is 
Kau, and Fukien and Canton both fail to develope the g, d and b of 
the 36 initials in Kanghi. Wen cheu in this case represents 
Kanghi’s g exactly. If any one will look in the 4 #§ in Kanghi 
he will find JZ in the lower h on pages 18 in the f first table and 
25 in the second in the shang sheng. In the fi #4 dictionary it is 
also hew in shang sheng. ‘lhe correct onda to draw from 
these facts is that the Wen cheu local sound of this word is older 
than that of the Kwang yiin (7th century) and of Kanghi’s tables, 
which are based on the ‘lang and Sung dynasty tonic dictionaries 
The reason why Wen cheu has this distinction is that it is on the 
boundary between two dialectic systems of wide area, in one of 
which the ancient g, d, and b, are retained with a lower shang 
sheng, while the other still resists the tendency to change the old 
surds and sonants into mere aspirates. This tradition is 1100 
years old at least. 

My appeal for help is in regard to other peculiar colloquial 
pronunciations in any dialects which are, like Wen cheu, on the 
boundary line between systems of widearea. Information sent to the 
Jtecorder by missionaries and consular agents resident in localities 
out of the usual beat, would be very acceptable and valuable on the 
preceding and some other points, of which I will mention four. 

1, The boundaries of the region in north-west China where f 
occurs for sh, as in fei for 7K. 

We know that Fukien has a north and south system divid- 
ing at Hing hwa; we also know that the Pun ti, the Hakka and the 
Tie chiu divide Canton province between them. It would bea 
great treat to know the dialectical divisions of Kiang si and Hunan, 
also where the boundary is between Mandarin and the old dialects in 
Kwangsi, for the Hakka has spread into that province as is known. 

3. Where in west China kr occurs for k, a development 
resembling the Chinese of Tung king. Many years ago I noted this 
down from the sounds of Szchuen men, but 1 omitted to mention 
their city. 

The occurrence of shang sheng for chi sheng ([ % for 
3 HH). It is known that in the Book of Poetry sh: ing sheng 
only existed in open syllables* and C'hii sheng not at all.+ It is 
also known that shang sheng came out of pting sheng, and Cthii 
sheng, generally speaking, out of shang sheng and jii sheng. Facts 
illustrating these points trom any port of China might prove to be 
very useful. 

_Paxune, July 6th, 1885. 
* KASH &. 


¢ Thus ea Wang, see, full moon, hope, is in the Odes always ping sheng, as in Legge 
p» 409, where it rhymes with ce i: 


J. EDKINS. 
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Echoes From Hther Lands, 
WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON WOMAN’S WORK. 


Miss Spencer writes from St. John’s College to the Spirit of 
Missions :—‘ I have charge of a class of twenty boys in the prepara- 
tory department, to whom I am teaching English. In advancement 
they compare with children in the primary schools at home . .. Little 
Robert, my smallest boy, who is a perfect study in poses, and very 
original in his pronunciation, says: ‘The prin-ce-pell bones of the 
trunk are the jaw-bun, the skull, the breast-ee bone, the armps, the 
shoulder-bletts, and the back-bun.’ I find my pupils a constant source 
of entertainment and amusement, and thoroughly enjoy all their 
odd little ways and characteristics. Whether a generous development 
of an appreciation of the ridiculous is considered a requisite for 
a missionary or not, it has been a great advantage to me, giving me 
a hearty laugh when I might otherwise have felt like crying.” 

Mrs. R. E. Abbey reports of certain day schools under her 
care :—‘‘ We have tried to give the pupils such care and, attention, 
both in the schools and at their houses, as to make the day schools 
serve as nearly as possible the purposes of a boarding school.” Of 
this the Foreign Missionary says:— This is a most commendable 
aim. It promises a solution, if carried out, along the whole line of 
our missionary day schools of a great and difficult problem .... It 
may be necessary to limit boarding school work to those who are to 
be trained to Christian service. More perfect control, of course, is 
secured in the case of boarders; but if the same result can be 
approximated by the means proposed by Mrs. Abbey, a great end will 
have been attained.” 

Miss Lancaster, of the China Inland Mission, Taiyuen-fu, writes 
to China’s Millions of a woman sixty-two years of age, for twenty- 
four years a victim of opium, who eame to the “Opium Refuge” for 
cure; and Mrs. Nicholl, of Chungking, hopes to open an opium 
refuge, for women as well as men. Mrs. Meadows, of Shaohing, 
tells of two devout women, a mother and daughter, who after twenty 
years of great devotion to Buddhism, have embraced the Gospel. 
The old lady had on hand a large stock of Buddhist prayers for which 
she might have realized a large sum of money, but she destroyed 
them all in the fire. 

Miss Emily Hartwell writes to Life and Light for June:—“ It 
seems to me that I can understand the Old Testament much better 
since I see how manifestation of power is needed to awaken these 
Chinese. God wrought signs and wonders then, and now the heathen 
seem to need to see the wonder of his power—the physical force 
nations have gained from Christian Civilization—before the foreigner’s 
God is made real to them, or worthy of their thought and attention. 
Surely God does cause the wrath of man to praise him in thus bring- 


ing good out of this unrighteous war.” 
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From the same periodical we learn that Miss Virginia C. Murdock, 
M.D., has been reading Chinese Medical books with her teacher, and 
that she has enjoyed them very much !—‘“I think it imperative to 
learn something of this branch from a Chinese point of view, so that 
I may possess the intelligence they think a doctor ought to have, and 
understand maltreated cases better.’ 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN CHEHKIANG. 


In the Church Missionary Gleaner for June, Rev. J. Hi. 
Horsburgh writes :—‘ Thank God, in Hangehow we dwell together 
in unity. This was beautifully exemplified the other day, when, 
at the invitation of our American brethren, we all gathered together 
at the Lord’s Table, and remembered his dying love, emphasizing 
as it does, the ‘new commandment’ which he has given unto us.” 

From the same periodical we glean the following :—“ The Rev. 
J.C. Hoare, of Ningpo, in training his theological students, combines 
with their studies evangelistic country tours occupying eight days in 
each month. Towards the end of the year they took an extended 
expedition of ten weeks into the Chu-ki district, a hilly country as 
large as Kent. Mr. Hoare’s Annual Letter was written at Chu-ki 
city, while on his tour, and is of the deepest interest. ‘ Day after 
day,” he writes, “the students have preached and prayed, kneeling 
down in the face of the crowd amid many jeers, standing up and 
preaching the Word with boldness, and always bringing their hearers 
to one point, Jesus Christ and Him erucified.” 

Of these efforts, Rev. Jas. Meadows writes to China’s Millions :— 
‘Our friends got some cotton cloth, made a banner, and wrote on it, 
in large Chinese characters, a text of Scripture, which they changed 
every day, and each day they marched along the streets of the city 
with this text of Scripture, which every one could readily see and 
read, both shopmen and their customers, and many who could not 
find time to go and hear the preachers. They took up their position 
opposite the Hall of the Literary Chancellor. This was a capital 

lace to occupy, as all the students must pass them when entering 
the Hall. The text of Scripture was exposed to the gaze of the 
crowd, and answered the purpose of a new subject to speak from 
every day. The texts were such as addressed themselves to the mind 
and conscience of the people, such as ‘Repent and believe the 
Gospel,’ ‘All have sinned and come short of the glory of Gop,’ 
‘Curist Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ The facts of 
the Atonement were persistently, earnestly, and clearly urged upon 
their hearers by the three students, who spoke boldly yet ealmly to 
the gathered crowds. Whilst one of the students was preaching, 
another would watch for any one interested, in the outskirts of the 
crowd, and if he saw such an one, he would follow the man and try 
to get into private conversation with him about his soul, and the 
great salvation wrought out for sinners. This went on daily for about 
ten weeks.’ There was much opposition and some violence, but 
quiet persistence overcame it all, and Mr. Meadows continues :—‘‘ The 
two great fundamental truths of the Cross and the Resurrection have 
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been preached so faithfully and persistently by the three native 
students of Mr. Hoare, that boys in the streets were heard repeating 
them, as our boys in London are heard singing popular ditties. This 
is a great gain, to make Curist known; and it can only be done by 
urging His claims, over and over again, upon the attention of the 
same people. We are indeed thankful for thus making His holy 
name familiar to the heathen of that city. May the sweet savour be 
spread forth abroad in all the provinces. We want more men like 
Messrs. Hoare and Horsburgh. It makes this movement the more 
remarkable in China, seeing the leader of it combines the rare 
qualities of a thorough edueationist and an earnest practical evan- 
gelist, skilled in methods of teaching and training Chinese for the 
ministry of the Word, and possessed with a burning zeal for the 
salvation of souls; and I hear that Mr. Horsburgh is of one and the 
same spirit.” 


THE ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE, SHANGHAI. 


‘rom the Annual Report, December 1884, of Rev. G. R. Loehr, 
the Prine ipal, we learn that during the three years of the existence 
of the College the total number of pupils enrolled was 738, the 
number during 1884, being 212. The average daily attendance 
during the last ‘quarter of 1884 was 150. ‘The expenses for native 
teachers and incidentals was $1,027.00, and the receipts from 
native patrons $1,855.00—the receipts exceeding the expenses by 
$828.00. Among the pupils there are four Christians, and ten 
who are on probation. 


MERCENARY CHINESE. 


“One of our Ningpo native pastors, according to a letter 
received from Mrs. Chas. Leaman, has recently gone from Ningpo 
to Nankin, to undertake a sort of pioneer work. He left a sal ary 
of nine dollars per month = accept one of six becanse he thought 
he was more needed at Nankin. And yet this is a ‘ mercenary 
Chinese,’ one of those soul-less people whom the missionary critics 
represent as too sordid to appreciate spiritual truth.”—The Foreign 
M isston a ry . 


CHINESE STUDENTS RETURNED FROM AMERICA. 


We clip the following from the Advocate of Missions (Meth. 
South) for April:—“One hundred Chinese young men, partly 
educated in the United States, but recently recalled, are now at 
work in China. As they are in Government employ, they have to 
be most careful about offending native religious prejudices, but it 
is hoped they will be able to gather many children into Sunday 
Schools in the future. ‘They are most anxious for all kinds of 
Christian and religious aid, and one of them, Quong King Yung, 
makes a special request through the Foreign Sunday School 
Association, for sermons and Bible commentaries.” 
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fur Book Gable. 


We are happy to acknowledge | 


the receipt of the.Journal of the 
North-China Branch of The Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1883, and Part 
I, .for 1884, also Nos. 1, and 2, for 
1885. With the present year the 
Journal takes a new departure. 
The purpose is to issue frequent 
numbers, as often as matter is 
secured, and so give the publication 
more of the characteristics of a 
periodical. The first number is 
occupied with the Hung Louw Meng 
noticed by us last month, and re- 
garding which we gratefully accept 
the kind “compassionating” of the 
editorof the North-China Daily News 
for our inability to appreciate its 
beauties, as he is “prepared to 
defend the thesis that it is superior, 
from very many points of view, 
to the Arabian Nights.” The second 
number is mainly taken up with 
the report of the interesting dis- 
cussion of “The Prevalence of In- 
fanticide in China,’ which took 
place on the 14th of May; after 
which are several pages of notes 
and Queries ; followed by Memorial 
notices of Mr. Geo. C. Stent, 
General Gordon, and of Sir Harry 
Parkes, and closing with ‘ Items,” 
and notes on Sinalogical “ Litera- 
ture,” which latter will prove an 
invaluable assistance to all students. 
The efforts recently made to Li part 
new life to his bran ‘hof the Asi itic 
Society are bearing good truit. 


We have also to 





recelvi? etwvo ui : 

uctions of th { Y 

Jipen. Valu Xf, Part LV July 
1885, gives 2235 pages to Dr. W.N 
Whitney’s * Notes on the Hictory 
* ! T 


of Medical Progress in Japan”—an 
exhaustive monogram of great value 
as showing the rapid advances our 
near neighbors are making. Volume, 
XIII, Part 1, contains the follow- 
ing articles:—Japanese Ktiquette, 
by J. M. Dixon, M.A.3; Additions 
and Corrections to a Catalocue of 
Lepidoptera of Japan, by H. Pryer; 
The Mamushi, by W. C. de Lano 
Kastlake; The Vendetta or Legal 
Revenge in Japan, by J. Dautremer; 
On the various Styles used in 
Japanese Literature, by Basil Hall 
Chamberlain; Notes on the “Itachi,” 
and “Corvus Japonensis,” by H. 
Pryer; and Marriage in Japan, by 
L. W. Kiichler. 

The faculty of St. Xavier's 
College have recently issued from 
the Catholic Mission Press, Zie 
Ka Wei, an ‘Introduction to the 
study of the French Language,’* 
for the use of their Chinese students. 
The author in his preface makes 
only the modest claim that his 
book “is not a complete method of 
speaking and writing the French 


language, nor yet is it a grammar. 
It is an introduction.” He says, 
most truly, that before the student 
can prope ly take up the grammar 
of a lanenage at all. be must have 
at least some fa ‘lity in the use 
of sentences He must be able to 
speak and to anderstand enough of 
the lanenage to protit by thr X- 
planations of his instrnest Vir! 
this aim 4 view the 
made a b k Wil i 
rego! ' { 1) 

1 i » s 
; se Meche a 
to valu qu i 
tO ri1e | ] ! i 
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learning Chinese. The author freely 
acknowledges this. The Chinese is 
added merely to explain the French 
to the pupil, and more effort has 
been to render the exact 
effect of the French than to obtain 
idiomatic Chinese. One especially 
useful feature of the book is the 
number of Chinese seutences to be 


made 


translated into French, an exercise 
in our judgment of the utmost 
value for the Chinese pupil. The 
book is evidently the out-growth 
of thought and of much experience 
in the school-room. The paper and 
typography of the book are excel- 
lent, and reflect creat eredit on the 
Zie Ka Wei Press. R. 


A much 


more elaborate work 
apparently, than the one above 
mentioned is the ‘‘ Deutsch-Chi- 


of 
It follows the 
‘* Progressive 
the Chinese Spoken 
Language,” and is intended an 
aid to those Germans who wish to 
acquire the “spoken language,” 7.e. 
the Koran Hira, of China. In the 
introduction the author makes an 
attempt at representing, by ex- 
amples from German, the various 
tones of the Mandarin—a thing in 
our judgment impossible. The at- 
tempt seems a waste of trouble both 
toauthorand learner. If Germans 
always make ‘an aflirmation ora 
command” in the same tone of 
yoice, they certainly do more than 
any other people we know of, yet it 


nesisches Conyersationsbuch” 
Mr. Joseph Haas. * 
plan of Dr. Edkins’ 
Lessons in 


as 





* Dentsch-Chinesisches Conversations 


CHINESE 


buch 
Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
Shanghai: Druck und Verlag von Kelley 
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is on an example of this kind that 
Mr. Haas depends to show the 


ng ping (EB) 


The Chinese of the work is good, 
barring 


quality of the sh 
in Mandarin. 

some errors in typogra- 
phy, and the German is, of course, 
classical; but there is an intermix- 
ture of Chinese, Roman letters, and 
Italics, that is by no means pleasant 
to the eye. The peculiar arrange- 
ment of sentences, and 
especially of conditional clauses, 
reduces the author to the expedient 
of giving firsta sentence in German 
according to the classic model, than 


German 


the same in Chinese, the characters 
| arranged in vertical columns, hav- 
>| ing at the left of each its sound in 


Roman letter, and at the right its 
German equivalent; a plan no doubt 
admirable in itself, but giving one 
at the first glance an appalling idea 
of the difficulties in the way ofa 
Chinaman who would ‘“ sprechen 
Deutseh.” 

There are really a number of 
valuable features included in this 
book, but the heterogeneous ar- 
rangement of the material detracts 
greatly from its convenience and 
consequent usefulness. And one 
hardly sees the propriety of calling 
374 pages a “little” book, until he 
realizes that nearly one hundred 
and fifty of these are taken up with 
the arrangement of sentences above 
mentioned. Despite these defects, 
however, no doubt that 
students of Chinese will 
find it a most useful assistant. R. 


we have 
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Cvitorial Motes and Missionary Mets, 


CONCERT IN PRAYER. 
. 


We publish under the head of 
Correspondence a Circular received 
from Peking, though it has already 
had wide circulation among mis- 
sionaries in China. There have 
doubtless been many responses to 
this call to united ‘prayer. It is 
but what all the missionary force 
have daily had on their hearts, 
though it specifies the hour of noon, 
which will to many give special 
zest to the suggestion, as making 
the prayers more synchronous, 
and to this there is certainly no 
objection. We learn that the breth- 
ren, whose arrival in Shanghai, 
and in Pekine, were the occasion 


or 


of revived interest in prayer, have 
reached Shansi, and are there 
refreshing others, and being them- 
selves refreshed. It is by this 
“mutual faith of you and me,” that 


we advance in our own life, and | 


that we are better prepared for pro- 
secuting our work inthe spirit which 
ean receive the divine blessing. 
From the Rev. J Bates, of Ning- 
po, we have received the twenty- 
second Quarterly Paper of the Daily 
Prayer Union instituted in 1879, 
of which there are 41,270 members. 
The members pray daily for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and pray 
every Sabbath for all the members. 
Mr. Bates informs us that there 
are a number of members of this 
Union in China, several of whom 
are Chinese 3; and to assist in stimu- 
lating Chinese Christians to united 
prayer he has published in Chinese 
(both in Character and in Roman 
letter) a translation of a tract 
entitled “ Who would not Pray ?” 
of which he sends us copies, and 
which he would no donbt be glad 
to furnish to any who desire them. 


It is one of the indications of the 
rear advancement of God’s Kinge- 
dom, as well as one of the events in 
the promised times of refreshing, 
that “The inhabitants of one city 
shall fo to another, saying, Let us 
go speedily to pray before the Lord, 
and to seek the Lord of hosts.’’ 
May we not hope that these stirrings 
among us will be so responded to by 
all our hearts, that it shall bf 
consistent with the methods oe 
Divine action that we may all be 
endued afresh with that speciat 
helping spoken of as, ‘‘ power from 
on high,’ and that we may be 
enabled thus to meet the new and 
great responsibilities thrown upon 
us by the lifting of the war-cloud, 
and the opening of China to foreign 
influences and to Christianity, as 
never before in all its history. 


THE PRAYER OF LYDIA MARY FAY. 


From an article in the Spirit of 
Missions for February, we gather 
the following very interesting item 
regarding our sainted Miss Fay. 
On the death of her gifted brother 
in early life, she was inspired with 
the desire to do a work as nearly as 
possible like that which she sup- 
posed he would have done had he 
lived; and in 1850 she offered herself 
as Missionary Teacher for China 
under Bishop Boone. “I went,” 
said she, “ praying that God would 
make me instrumental in leading 
one native youth to the Ministry of 
Reconciliation, in which case [ 
would gladly sing the song of the 
aged Simeon.” After twenty-seven 
years of missionary life she passed 
away. Six years more passed, and 
on St. Simon’s and St. Jude’s day, 
1884, the Rev. W. J. Boone, born 
in Shanghai, and son of the first 
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Bishop, whose early education had 
been intrusted to Miss Fay, was 
consecrated Bishop; and five days 
after, on the 2th of November, 
1884, Bishop Boone ordained to 
Deacon’s orders five of Miss Fay’s 
pupils, and thus the last of the 
young men who were under Miss 
Fay’s training entered the minis- 
try. “So in God’s providence ‘it 
came to pass that the youth who 
was never permitted to break the 
bread of life to men, was, by God's 
blessing on the consecrated labors 
of his sister, represented in the 
holy ministry by no less than ten 
clergymen. Whata happy ‘Nunc 
Dimittis’ must her’s have been, her 
eyes having seen the wonders of 
grace God had wrought and was 
working through her! May we not 
reverently imagine something of 
the joy of the now united family in 
the Paradise of God, because of 
this ten-fold answer to the daugh- 
ter’s prayer !” 


GLEANINGS. 


The Baptist Courier, of Greenville, 
S. C., cannot conceive what should 
take Dr. Crawford all the way 
from China “to confer with the 
Boards in Richmond and Boston, 
unless it is the consolidation of 
the work in China!’—There are 


many other questions of missionary 
policy that might well be discussed 
by those, as well by all other, Mis- 
sionary Loards, especially ques- 
tions relating to the administration | 
of missionary funds, and it is some 
of these that J)r. Crawford has in 
mind, as we know from his own lips. 

The total number of Church 
members of the English Baptists 





in China, as given in their last 
Annual Report, was 994, of whom 
360 


vere added during the year 
covered by the report. 

We learn from Canton that no 
perfect copy of Mr. Henry’s new 
book, The Dragon and The Cross, 
has yet been received by his friends 
there. The early copy which he sent 
them by mail was lost—“drowned,” ! 


| penditures 
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our correspondent says—in the 
Pearl River of which Mr. Henry 
writes so much in his_ book, to- 


gether with the rest of that mail, 
by the loss of the river mail-boat. 

Great destruction of property, 
and even life, was experienced in 
the region of Osaka, Japan, from 
heavy floods during the early days 
of July. It is estimated that 3,000 
The for- 
eign residents, mainly missionaries, 
left the Foreign Concession, and 
were kindly provided for by the 
native authorities 


persons were drowned. 


in one of the 


government public buildings. The 
mode in which the Japanese 
Government meets such an emer- 


gency contrasts to gr sat advantage 
with the methods, or want of 
method, of the Chinese Government. 

The Report of the Soochow 
Hospital comes to hand just as our 
last pages are going to press. It 
merits a more extended notice than 
we can now vive it. 


S 


THE CHINESE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 

The Seventh Annual Report of 
The Chinese Religious Tract Society, 
just received, shows that twelve 
different tracts have been printed 
during the year, besides The Child's 
Pape r and The Chinese Illustrated 
News, making a total of 
copies, or 


Catalogue 


TRACT 


pot 
ae 


Soei 


238.000 
4,822,000 pages. The 
Publications shows 
forty different items. A very attrac- 
tive item in its circulation, not 
included in the above enumeration, 


of 


is beautiful chromo-lithographie 
ecards, with space for text and 


mottoes left blank, of which creat 
numbers have been sold. A grant of 


$1,077.65 is 


acknowledged from 
the American Tract Soci ty, and 
another of $974.35 from the 


London Re ligious Tract S ciety. The 
very respectable figure of $645.43 
accrued from sales of books and 
Tracts, and from subscriptions to 
the periodicals. The 
for the 


total ex- 


year were 
$2, 0: 


43.00. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, TRACTS, ETC., 
FOR SALE AT THE PRESBYTERIAN MIS- 
SION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 


This is an extensive collection 
mainly of Chinese books, though 
some of them are English books 
relating to China. The total number 
of Volumes is 378. One hundred and 
sixty-five of these books are publish- 
ed by the Mission Press; fifty-five 
belong to the School and Text Book 
Series; thirty-four are publications 
of the Chinese Religious Tract 
Society ; and fiftv-four are “ issued 
by the Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don.” Both the English and Chinese 
titles are given of most of the 
books, with the name of the author, 
and the price per copy. 


THE HAKKA COUNTRY. 

The Hospital at Swatow, in 
connexion with the Presbyterian 
Church of England, is under the 
care of Dr. A. Lyell, while the work 
in the Hakka country is under Dr. 
Wm. Riddel’s care. At Swatow, 
instead of diminution of work from 
the excitements of war, the number 
of patients treated during 1884, 
was 5,493, of whom 3,674 were 
in-patients, an increase of fully 
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this region, some 7 or 8 had their 
origin from Hospital patients. And 
had we suitable agents in sufficient 
numbers many more stations might 
be opened with advantage in all 
parts of this mission field.” 

THE SUFFERING IN KWANGTUNG. 

The Rev. E. Z. Simmons writes 
from Canton under date of July 
16th :—*‘ We are very busy trying 
to get rice to the people who 
have suffered from the floods. 
I have just returned from a trip, 
and found the destitution and 
destruction worse than any reports 
make it. Of seventy villages that 
we gave rice to largely, more than 
half of the houses are in ruins. 
The people have been living on 


| congee for more than twenty days. 
MEDICAL WORK AT SWATOW AND IN | 


1,000 over the year before. The | 
especial feature of the work of this | u a 
| account, which is reproduced in 


year was the large number of opium- 


smokers admitted—23» cases, as | 


against 20 in 1880. Year by year the 
number of patients is increasing, and 
there is also a distinctly perceptible 
increase in the number of those who 
come for treatment in the first or 
early stages of their disease and of 
cases of recent injuries and bruises. 
Important testimony is given by 
Rev. Mr. Smith as to the useful- 
ness of this medical work, in bring- 
ing the patients under Christian 


influences. “At many of our stations | 


year by year, some who get their 
first impressions at the hospital are 
baptized, while at Swatow from ten 
to fifteen are received. Out of 23 


The suffering will be worse in a 
month than now, for the charities 
of the people will, I am afraid, soon 
be exhausted. The Chinese are 
doing all they can under the cir- 
cumstances. The foreigners, here 
and at Hongkong, have raised 
nearly ten thousand dollars; but 
this will be very little when divid- 
ed among the tens of thousands of 
the destitute. ‘Two more parties 
of missionaries are leaving Canton 
with more rice to-day.” 

DR. WENYON’S VISIT TO LUNGCHOW. 

The China Mail gives a full 


the N. C. Daily News, of Dr. 
Wenyon’s visit to the frontier 
of Tonquin at the request of 
the Chinese, to render medical 
assistance to the soldiers. He was 
absent two and a half months from 
Fatshan, to which place he returned 
on the 28th of June. He spent 
six days in the border city of 
Lungchow, which is the terminus 
of the Chinese Imperial Telegraph 
line, and distant from Langson 
about sixteen miles. Hncampments 
of Chinese troops extended for 
some fifteen to twenty miles from 
Lungchow, and Dr. Wenyon esti- 
mated that there were many 


Hoklo stations in various parts of ' more than 50,000 soldiers in them. 
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Well armed soldiers were still 
arriving there as late as the Sth of 
June. Discipline was poor, and 
the sanitary conditions wretched. 
Dysentery, typhoid fever, and 
kindred were carrying 
away their thousands. Large num- 
bers of wounded were brought to 
the doctor for treatment, but there 
was a complete absence of the 
serious wounds ene would expect; 
from which, and from the number 
of graves, Dr. Wenyon cencludes 
that the number killed in battle 
must have been much larger than 
the wounded. Foreigners’ heads 
were at all the important ferries— 
no less than seventeen being seen 
at one place alone. Several of 
the heads were those Roman 
Catholic priests. Dr. Wenyon met 
four French prisoners, and heard 
there were five more. The Doctor 
was not allowed free access to all the 


diseases, 


of 


camps on account of the suspicions 
of the but 
earned the gratitude of many un- 
fortunate ones, and his visit has, 
no doubt, exerted an influence in 
favor of foreign medicines and for- 
eign medical treatment. 


cor soldiers ; 


imon 


FOREIGN POPULATION OF SHANGHAI. 

From the report of the Census 
taken on the 3Uth of June, of the 
foreign of this place, 
exclusive of those living on the 
French Concession, we gather the 
following figures :— 


residents 


Adults, Male 1,775 
ni Female... 1,011 2,786 

Children, Male... 483 
" Female 454 887 
GAL sos baa 90s 3,673 
sritish 1,453 
Japanese 595 
Portuguese 457 
American 274 
Spanish 232 
German ... 216 


Other Nationalities, none ) 146 
. » < ) 
amounting to 100 each, § 


Total ... 


3,673 


CHINESE 


| step in advance. 
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rHE LATE CANON McCLATCHIE. 


The death of Canon McClatchie 
is announced as having taken place 
in England on the 4th of June, at 
the age of seventy-two years. From 
an appreciative note in the North- 
China Daily News, and from a 
communication to that paper from 
the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, we 
learn that Mr. McClatchie arrived 
in Hongkong, Sept. 25th, 1844, 
and reached Shanghai, April 11th, 
1845, and in June secured a re- 
sidence within the walls of the city, 
which was then considered quite ¢ 
Three years ago 
the Canon returned to his native 
land, for a well-earned respite from 
thirty-eight years of labor. Besides 
his several published works, he left 
in manuscript a translation of the 
“ Record of Rites.” 


*RINCIPAL 


EVENTS OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHINA, 
1882. 


French Expedition against Anam, 
nominally to enforce the treaty of 
1874. <April—2nd, French reach 
Hanoi.—25th, Hanoi citadel taken ; 
and Sontay later. 

September.—Anam over-run with 
Chinese troops. 

1883. 

Junuary.—News of a compromise. 
M. Boureé made agreement for a 
neutral zone, &e. France rejects 
it, Boureé, and sends M. 
Tricou from Japan. 

Muarch.—French — seize Hongay 
and Namdinh. War begins. — 

May.—19th, Riviere killed ina 
sortie from Hanoi. 

June.—bth, M. Tricou reaches 
Shanghai, and meets Li Hung Chang. 

July.—Ath, Li Hung Chang breaks 
off negotiations suddenly, and starts 
for the north.—l18th, King of 
Anam poisoned, and succeeded by 
his nephew. 

Augqust.—Anamites defeated out- 
side Namdinh.—ldth, Hai Doung 
captured.—l6th, Phonhai captured. 
—20th, Admiral Courbet bombards 


recalls 





FOO 
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Hue. Preliminaries of peace with 
Anam.—28th, Coast of ‘Tonquin 
blockaded. 

September. —1st, Three days’ 
fighting outside Hanoi. Hordes of 
Chinese troops enter Tonquin. M. 
Patendtre Minister to China. 

November.—20th, M. Ferry Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs.—23rd, 
Telegraph cable between Japan and 
Corea. 

December.—16th, Sontay taken 
by French.—28th, New king of 
Anam poisoned. 


1884. 


January.—8th, M. Tricou obtain- 
ed, at Hue, the signature of the 
new King of Anam to the amended 
treaty concluded between M. Har- 
mand and Duc Duce. 

Marech.—1lth, Coup d'etat at 
Peking. 
2th, Gen. Millot takes Bacninh. 

May.—12th, Capt Fournier con- 
cludes preliminary treaty at Tien- 
tsin.—18th, The Fournier “‘ Memo- 
randum.”’ 


June.—6th, Amended treaty with 


Anam signed by M. Patendtre. 
23rd, French defeated at Bac Le, 
and Langson. 

July.—M. 


Patendtre reaches 


Shanghai.—5th, Admiral Courbet | 


arrivesat Shanghai.—17th, Admiral 
Courbet at Foochow. French de- 
mand 30,000,000 francs; seven 
days grace.—24th, Ultimatum ex- 
tended to August Ist.—25th, Tseng 
Kuo Chuan arrives at Shanghai to 
negotiate.—31st, Transfer of China 
Merchants’ fleet and property to 
Messrs Russell & Co. 
August.—Ultimatum extended to 
the 4th —2nd, Negotiations broken 
off by the Chinese. Kelung bom- 
barded and taken.—21st, Final U]- 
timatum terminated. M. Sémailé 
leaves Peking.—22nd, Telegraph 


Prince Kung disgraced. | 
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between Tungchow and Peking.— | 
23rd, Bombardment of Foochow Ar- | 


senal, and destruction of Chinese 
fleet. 


September.—I1st, French man-of- 


dth, British gunboat Zephyr fired 
on in Kimpai Pass, Lient Hubbard 
fatally wounded.—16th, Public meet- 
ing in Shanghai to consider the 
dangers of war. 

October.—I|st, French occupy the 
heights around Kelung.—2nd, Tam- 
sui bombarbed by French—S8th, 
French landing-party repulsed at 
Tamsui. French attack Chinese at 
Kep (between Langson and Bac- 
ninh) both sides suffer heavily.— 
20th, Blockade of Formosa declared. 

November.—2nd, Chinese repulsed 
with great loss from about Kelung. 

December.—4th, Assassination of 
several high Officials at 
Corea.—sth. Japanese Legation 
burned at Seoul, and a number 
of Japanese killed. 


Seoul, 


1885, January. 

1st.—T wo batallions of troops and 
four men-of-war arrived at Che- 
mulpo from Japan, accompanying 
Count Inouye, regarding the out- 
break on the 4th of December in 
Seoul. 

d5th.—French victory near Hanoi. 

10th.—The Corean difficulty with 
Japan amicably settled by a Treaty. 


| The Chinese attack the French 


at. Kelung, and are repulsed. 

24th.—French advance from Ke- 
Iung repulsed. 

25th.—The Governor of Hong- 
kong declares the neutrality of that 
place. 

February. 

4th.—British subjects at Shang- 
hai notified that French Naval 
Commanders have been ordered to 


|enforce strict belligerent rights. 


French vessels of war rendezvous 
at Matson. 
13th.—French take Langson. Li 


Hung Chang telegraphs to the 
British Minister in Peking his 


sympathy in the death of Gen. 
Gordon. 

13th.—The Yuquan and Chen 
Ching sunk by French torpedo- 


| boats in the Sheipoo Roads. 


18th.—First appearance of 


war Parseval leaves Shanghai.— ' French vessels of war at Chinhai. 





